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LUXURY AND WAR 

BY REAR-ADMIRAL BRADLEY A. FISKE, U. S. N. 

It is interesting to realize that the attempt to make money and 
achieve "higher standards of living" has brought many nations 
into competitions and resulting disputes with other nations, that 
have eventually led to war. In fact, an impartial student of 
history can hardly avoid the conclusion that war is a twin brother 
of civilization, in that it has often been brought on by attempts 
of men to better the conditions under which they lived. 

Another conclusion which a student of war is apt to reach is that 
men and even beasts rarely fight merely to fight. Most savages, 
lions, tigers and even wasps seem to be peaceably inclined, unless 
they feel impelled to fight in order to get food, to guard them- 
selves and their families, or to secure advantages of some kind. 
From the earliest times, men and beasts have fought against each 
other. In savage countries, they fight against each other now. 
Why do they fight? Because the beasts try to steal cattle 
or other possessions from the men. They fight for material 
possessions. 

In primaeval times, the members of one family would band to- 
gether for the protection of — what? The possessions of the 
family; the hut that covered them, the goats that gave them milk. 
Naturally, the brunt of the fighting fell on the man, because he 
was the one who could fight the most effectively. The same con- 
ditions prevail in savage countries now. 

Restricting our attention to those tribes and nations that have 
developed into modern nations which make war, it is easy to see 
that families banded together to form tribes "for mutual pro- 
tection". Mutual protection of what? 

Of themselves, of their own persons? Yes, but only secon- 
darily; because no tribe would undertake the highly dangerous, 
difficult and laborious task of attacking another tribe unless that 
tribe possessed something that the first tribe wanted. It might 
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possess a fertile area of land, or some sheet of water rich in fish, 
or fine herds of cattle. The Chief of the first tribe seeing this, 
and realizing that it would enrich his tribe and increase his own 
prestige and power to seize them, decides to try to seize them. 
He makes such preparations for an attack as may be necessitated 
by the presence of warriors in the other tribe. He then attacks. 
He "makes war". 

This may seem like a very crude way of making war. It is; 
but it is no more crude than the way in which Frederick the 
Great made war upon Silesia in 1740. It is true that Frederick 
had certain claims that he put forward as giving him a right to 
Silesia. But Frederick did not attack Silesia because he had 
those claims : he attacked Silesia because he wanted Silesia. The 
claims were merely the excuse that he gave. 

Many wars have originated in causes as simple as those of the 
savage chief just suggested, and the attack of Frederick on Silesia. 
Ordinarily, however, in modern times and among great nations, 
the causes have not been so simple; or rather they have not seemed 
to be so simple. But the reason why they have not seemed to be 
so simple has often been that the matter had gradually become 
involved in a bewildering maze of arguments. For, as time has 
gone on, especially among Christian nations, the desire to support 
every project with reasons based on right and justice has been 
keenly felt; so that cases like that of Frederick have been rare. 
Doubtless, this has had the effect of averting some wars; but in 
many instances it has had the effect merely of postponing them. 
In many cases, such as Prussia's war with Denmark in 1864, her 
war with Austria in 1866, and her war with France in 1870, the 
intense desire of one country to get something from the other has 
been retarded only slightly by the desirability of giving to ag- 
gressive measures the apparent sanction of right and justice. 

It is interesting, though depressing, to note how a careful study 
of war, even among Christian nations, and even when religion has 
been invoked by all of the participants, brings out what seems 
to be a fact, that the coveting of some material possession, such 
as land, or mines in the land, or trade advantages, has been the 
fundamental cause of many wars. This may not have been con- 
sciously realized by the participants; for all candid people must 
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admit that it is easy for us to believe in the righteousness of "our 
cause" when our cause and our interests are allied. 

A realization of the material character of the bottom causes 
of many wars is shown by the sentence one sometimes hears, 
"the causes of all wars are fundamentally economic." This is 
an elegant way of expressing an idea which might be more shock- 
ingly expressed in the words "all wars are fought to make money 
or its equivalent". The Bible says that the love of money is the 
root of all evil. Similarly, one might say the love of money is 
the root of all war. Certainly, it has been the root of much 
war. 

Yet money is itself merely a medium of exchange. We deal 
so much in dollars and cents that we often forget this, and there- 
fore forget that what people want is not so much money as the 
things that money can buy. From the earliest days, traders have 
sold to people for money the things which the people wanted. 

But even in the most primitive stages of civilization, as well as 
in the highest stages, and in all the stages that lie between, most 
of the things that have been wanted (especially the expensive 
things) have not been wanted by the men, but by the women. 
As a rule, men buy things not for themselves personally so much 
as for their families. The human male is quite a simple person 
after all, with very simple wants; and for himself, he seldom 
wants very expensive things. 

The very expensive things are not mere food or mere shelter 
or mere clothing, but such artificial things as silks, furs, velvets, 
jewelry, automobiles, fine houses, table appointments, theatre 
tickets, and in general the luxuries and pleasures of life in cities. 
If it were not for the luxuries and pleasures of life, men would not 
congregate in cities, there would be no necessity for foreign trade, 
and therefore there would not be great competition among nations 
to increase their foreign trade. Neither would there be any 
great desire for increased territory and the consequent increased 
wealth. This means that there would not be much cause of war 
among the nations. 

But, in the world as it actually is, every head of a family, the 
poor and the rich alike, is impelled by the requirements of his 
family to make as much money as he can. This produces auto- 
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matically great competition among men to make money. Money 
can best be made by industrial and manufacturing work on a 
large scale. The exportation of articles manufactured, and their 
sale by the great commercial agencies engaged in foreign trade, 
cause the flow to our cities of the natural and the manufactured 
products of other lands: and these are bought with money. 

Of course, it would be unfair to say that it is the demands of 
the women for luxury and pleasure that have brought on the 
wars. But it must be admitted that it is the inborn instinct of 
men to protect and care for women and their children; that it 
is the inborn instinct of women to demand from men the utmost 
of protection and comfort that is possible; and that it is the 
women who have brought to bear on the men the real pressure 
which has made them struggle to make money. This instinct on 
both sides is, doubtless, perfectly natural and proper. So, doubt- 
less, is the endeavor to make money; because it has been the en- 
deavor to make money (or its equivalent) which has gradually 
produced civilization. 

Nevertheless, it cannot reasonably be denied that the intense 
desire of a very great number of women for luxury and pleasure 
has brought about a tremendous striving for money: in fact one 
reason for the struggle for money has been their desire for luxury 
and pleasure. Let anyone walk on Fifth Avenue, New York, 
from Twenty-third Street to Fifty-ninth Street, where land is more 
valuable than in almost any other place upon the earth, and he will 
see that three-quarters of the shops are for the sale of women's 
finery and jewelry, and, in general, of articles of luxury. In that 
small area, you can get a better conception probably, than in any 
other area in the world, of equal size, of the fundamental causes 
of war. 

Bradley A. Fiske. 



